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In Maryland in 1708 was about 3000, and from 600 to 750 
were imported each year. The annual importation of slaves was 
about 500. 

There was some intercolonial trade with New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York for food-stuffs, horses, rum, sugar, and fish. 
But the amount of provisions imported was small, as Maryland 
was nearly self-supporting. This forms a striking contrast to 
the almost complete dependence of the West Indian settlements 
upon Northern supplies. Little evidence of illicit trade could be 
found, and piracy or connection with pirates cannot be 
traced in the records of the colony. The appendices contain 
statistics for Maryland's trade in timber, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
and imported English and foreign manufactures. 

Monographs of this character on colonial trade and others upon 
internal industrial development are hastening the time when it 
will be possible to write the economic and social history of America. 

Fkank W. Pitman. 

Yale University. 

Burgage Tenure in Mediaeval England. By Moeley de Wolf 
Hemmeon, Harvard Historical Studies, XX. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1914. Pp. viii, 234. $2.00.) 

In what case were medieval townsfolk with reference to their 
tenure? An answer for Germany has been essayed by various 
students, beginning with Arnold in his Geschichte des Eigentums 
in den deutschen Stadten (1861). On the Low Countries there 
is chiefly Des Marez, in Etude sur la Propriete Fonciere dans les 
Villes du Moyen-Age, et Specialement en Flandre (1898). On 
France came, in 1880, Curie Seimbres, Essai sur les . . . Bastides, 
with matter touching the southwest in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries ; and lately two works relating to Normandy, 
and quite particularly to urban tenure: Genestal, La Tenure en 
Bourgage (1900) and Legras, Le Bourgage de Caen (1911). 
With reference to England the most to be had thus far has been 
found here and there in Pollock and Maitland, History of English 
Law, Mr. Maitland's Township and Borough, and Miss Bateson's 
Borough Customs and The Laws of Breteuil. Dr. Hemmeon now 
offers on the English side of the problem a detailed study, pre- 
pared first as a doctoral thesis under the guidance of the late 
Professor Charles Gross. 

This study is not only limited to burgage tenure. Its author 
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regards most of the discussion that has heen carried on concern- 
ing the origin of urban tenure as "profitless ploughing of desert 
sands." "With such discussion this essay will have nothing to 
do except in the conclusion," and there hut very briefly. "The 
aim will be a specific description of urban tenure in mediaeval 
England, avoiding speculation as to its origin, and dealing only 
with the facts as they are found." With this aim Dr. Hemmeon 
has sought out, among printed materials, various sorts of sources, 
but chiefly borough charters and customals and records pertinent 
to transfer or descent of realty; he has read and sifted these 
sources with acumen ; arranged the data in a formal, topical 
fashion; made advantageous comparisons with the continent; and 
drawn conclusions which for the most part seem safely backed. 

In successive chapters are treated : the incidents of burgage ten- 
ure, in comparison with prevailing feudal tenure; purely economic 
phases of the tenure, such as the amounts and incidence of the 
original or quit-rents paid by each messuage or burgage to the 
lord of the borough, and rents and prices of realty in the boroughs ; 
the burgess's power to divide, sell, or devise his tenement; the 
firma burgi, the witness of Domesday on the age and source of the 
tenure, weaknesses Dr. Hemmeon charges — in a manner none too 
generous, be it said — in Miss Bateson's idea as to the role in 
England of the laws of Breteuil, and the resemblances and dif- 
ferences between burgage in England and urban tenure in Nor- 
mandy, the Low Countries, and Germany; and in an appendix 
is a fuller treatment on Germany. One position taken is "that 
the development of feudalism in England was antedated by a 
system of land-holding in the boroughs which later was called 
the burgage tenure" (p. 9 and conclusion), and that burgage 
tenure, developing thus independently, should not be regarded as 
a sort of socage — as has been the custom — but as a distinct kind 
of tenure. The point set out with most emphasis is the mobility 
of realty held by burgage. There were indeed restrictions in the 
boroughs, to a greater degree than has been thought; yet in com- 
parison with the land law of the country, freedom of sale and of 
devise "was, perhaps, the most important feature of the tenure" 
(p. 10). "Fluid as realty in the German cities might be, England 
was eminently the land of free sale, and preeminently the land of 
free devise" (p. 208). On these as on other points much of the 
substance of the book is reflected conveniently in a definition of 
burgage (given, curiously, near the outset, p. 5) : "Burgage ten- 
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ure then may be defined as a form of free tenure peculiar to 
boroughs, where a tenement so held might be alienated by gift, 
sale, or devise to a degree regulated only by the custom of the 
borough, unburdened by the incidents of feudalism or villeinage, 
divisible at pleasure, whose obligations began and ended in the 
payment of a nominal quit-rent usually to an elected officer of 
the borough"; and after the earlier period of burghal history 
most tenements did not even pay quit-rents. 

The chief merit of the work is its extension of detail upon the 
subject. Some of the points made will very likely be debated 
further, for instance the relation of burgage and socage, and 
the short-comings of Miss Bateson's studies. But on all the 
matters treated the work compels consideration, and usually assent. 

E. W. Dow. 

University of Michigan. 

Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III. By Sydney 
Knox Mitchell. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1914. Pp. xiii, 407. $2.00.) 

A substantial contribution to the early history of public finance 
is made in this work. Its period is the transition from the feudal 
system of miscellaneous dues based on the services and obligations 
of vassals to a national system of taxes levied upon the people 
with slight respect to class or tenure. As a work of original re- 
search the book will be highly regarded by all who are aware 
of the extent and intricacy of the records of the Exchequer, for 
although the author has made use of only a fair portion of these 
archives, particularly the Pipe Rolls more than the Memoranda 
Rolls and Subsidy Rolls, he has accomplished, indeed, a greater 
task than has any one else in the same field. 

The financial levies that are studied in detail include scutage, 
carucage, tallage, a poll tax, dona, aids and taxes upon personal 
property. Of all feudal incomes the most distinctive was scut- 
age to which the author has given his best efforts. This was a 
method begun in the twelfth century by which the duty of knight 
service was allowed to be commuted at a rate varying from 9,0 
shillings to 3 marks for each fief. Its importance lay not so much 
in the amount, which rarely exceeded £6000 at any time, but in 
the frequency of its incidence and in the possibility of its becoming 
a levy arbitrarily imposed by the king. Many were the devices 
by which the king sought to increase and extend the levy, some- 



